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Come  out  of  the  kitchen  and  up  to  the  bedroom.     We  have  two  bedroom 
questions  waiting  on  top  of  this  week's  mail  pile. 

The  first  is  about  bedspreads.     A  friend  writes  to  ask  what  size  spread 
she  should  buy  for  a  double  bed. 

That's  a  good  practical  question  to  settle  before  you  buy  or  make  any 
bedcover.     What  is  more  annoying,   I'd  like  to  know,  than  a  skimpy  spread  that 
shows  blankets  and  underpinnings  peeking  out  from  underneath,  or  one  that  won't 
quite  stretch  over  the  pillows.     Miss  Bess  Viemont  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Econ- 
omics tells  me  that  when  she  buys  a  spread  she  always  makes  sure  that  it  will 
cover  both  bed  and  pillows  and  also  tuck  in  at  the  foot.     Here  are  the  bed- 
spread dimensions  she  gives.     Sizes  for  a  double  bed  vary  from  SO  to  90  inches 
in  width,  and  from  90  to  108  inches  in  length.     The  90- inch  length,  of  course, 
doesn't  allow  for  covering  the  pillows.    A  spread  needs  to  be  from  102  to  ICS 
inches  long  to  reach  over  pillows  and  provide  a  generous  tuck-in  beside. 

There  are  the  best  dimensions  I  can  give  you,  but  you'll  have  to  adjust 
to  the  size  of  your  own  bed,  talcing  the  thickness  of  mattress  and  bedding,  as 
well  as  the  height  from  the  floor,   into  consideration.     For  a  double  bed,  then, 
allow  30  to  90  inches  for  width  and  from  90  to  10S  inches  for  length. 

The  second  bedspread  question  this  lady  asks  is:     "Will  you  give  me 
some  information  on  seersucker  spreads? 11 

I'll  be  glad  to  give  you  some  facts  I've  collected  from  Miss  Viemont. 
She  tells  me  that  seersucker  spreads  are  probably  best-known  in  the  crepe  group. 
She  also  tells  me  that  before  you  buy,  you'll  be  wise  to  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  good,  old-fashioned,  genuine  seersucker  and  other  fabrics  on  the 
market  that  look  something  like  it.     Genuine  seersucker  has  crepy  stripes  that 
are  formed  during  weaving.     The  loom  holds  groups  of  warp  yarns  taut  and  leaves 
the  yarns  in  between  somewhat  slack.     Any  crepe  produced  this  way  is  permanent. 
So  genuine  seersucker  spreads  wash  easily  and  need  no  ironing  if  you  shake  them 
out  and  hang  them  straight.     That's  one  of  the  big  advantages  of  seersucker  bed- 
spreads —  you  don't  have  to  iron  them.     But  if  you  do_  press  them,   the  crepy 
stripes  stay  in  just  the  same.     In  most  seersucker,  narrow  plain  stripes  alter- 
nate with  crinkled  ones  of  the  same  width,  but  now  and  then  the  narrow  stripes 
lie  in  a  group  together  and  alternate  with  wider  plain  stripes.     Ycu  can  buy 
Beersu.cker  spreads  in  olain  colors  or  with  stripes  of  different  colors. 
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The  colored  stripes  are  yarn-dyed  —  that  is,   dyed  "before  weaving,    so  they  hold 
up  well.     Spreads  of  all  one  color  are  usually  piece-dyed  —  dyed  after  weav- 
ing.   They  nay  hold  their  color  just  as  well  as  the  yarn-dyed  and  then  again 
they  may  not.     Generally  you 'to  safer  buying  spreads  of  yarn-dyed  stripes. 

So  much  for  genuine  seersucker  —  a  good  practical  material  for  a  bed- 
spread especially  for  a  "busy  housekeeper  who  hasn't  extra,  time  to  spend  on 
ironing.    Now  about  some  crepe  bedspreads  that  resemble  seersucker. 

A  material  called  plisse  (pie-say)  is  a  popular  imitation  of  seersucker. 
Instead  of  having  its  crinkled  stripes  woven  in,  as  the  true  seersucker  lias, 
plisse  gets  its  crinkles  when  an  alkali  is  applied  to  it.    Wherever  the  alka- 
line solution  touches  the  cloth  the  yarns  draw  up.    As  you  might  imagine,  waves 
made  this  way  aren't  very  permanent.    The  first  ironing  may  remove  all  the 
crinkled  pattern.    You  can  tell  plisse  from  seersucker  by  stretching  the  mater- 
ial between  your  hands.    The  wrinkles  will  remain  in  genuine  seersucker,  but 
they'll  stretch  out  in  plisse,     Plisse  spreads  have  certain  advantages,  however. 
They're  inexpensive,   light  in  weight,  very  soft  and  they         usually  come  in 
delicate  plain  colors.     Their  snov/y  whiteness  or  pastel  tints  make  them  appro- 
priate summer  spreads. 

Another  member  of  the  crepe  family  is  the  "dimity  crepe."    This  is  a 
crepy  fabric  in  a  plain  weave  with  occasional  heavy  warp  yarns  that  give  the 
corded  effect  of  dimity.    These  spreads  probably  will  not  wear  as  long  as  those 
with  evenly  balanced  weave.    Like  other  fabrics  of  this  type,  they'll  eventually 
start  breaking  along  the  heavy  cords.    But  they  are  attractive,   come  in  lovely 
shades,  and  those  I  saw  in  the  store  recently  had  well-made  hems  on  all  sides 
and  corners  with  durable  miters.    The  small  amount  of  rayon  mixed  with  cotton 
fibers  before  they  were  spun  relieves  the  plainness  and  adds  richness  to  the 
fabric.    Miss  Viemont  says  these  dimity  crepes  make  a  good  year-round  spread 
suitable  with  mahogany  or  painted  bedsteads. 

Well,   some  day  soon  we'll  talk  over  summer  curtains  and  summer  bedspreads- 
bedroom  ensembles,  we  might  call  them.    Today  we'll  just  finish  by  answering  a 
couple  of  short  questions. 

A  mother  of  an  active  four-year-old  wants  to  know  how  she  can  anchor 
buttons  on  the  waist  of  a  sun  suit  so  they  won't  pull  out  and  tear  the  net.  The 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  people  who  are  working  on  children's  clothes  advise 
running  twilled  tape  under  the  waist  at  the  button-line  to  reenforce  buttons 
and  save  the  net  material.    By  the  way,   if  you ''re  interested  in  recent  conven- 
ient and  inexpensive  models  of  sunsu.it st  you  may  feel  free  to  write  to  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics  at  Washington,  D.  C,   for  their  sunsuit  ideas. 

Last  question.    An  inquirer  asks  where  he  can  write  for  information  on 
flat  wall  paint.     We're  sending  a  bulletin  in  answer  to  that  question.     This  is 
Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1U52  —  Number  1452  which  is  called  "Fainting  on  the  Farm." 
Just  now  there's  a  free  supply  of  this  painting  bulletin  ready  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.  C.    You  can  have  a  copy  just  by  writing  for  it 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts. 
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